Causes of Phonetic

But though exceptions to the laws of phonetic
change can thus be accounted for by dialectic influ-
ences, there still remained the question why there
should be any phonetic change at all. This question
also I tried to answer from a physiological point of
view, and perhaps in fuller detail than would be
necessary at present.

For a long time the usual phrase in linguistic
works was, k becomes y, t becomes <./, s becomes r;
but how one letter could become another letter was
never so much as asked. Then came the time when
(Jurtius introduced the name VerwiiteruiKj^ which
means decay, or wear and tear, produced on stone
by the influence of tho weather. That again was
a metaphorical expression, and did not give us a
rent, imiMt. I believe I was tho iirsfc to suggest the
prosaic reason that all phonetic change'was duo to
la/lnesB, to an economy of muscular of Fort required in
pronouncing vowels and consonants. If this explan-
ation should have been suggested before by others,
I claim no priority, nor should I, at present, gain
much credit for it. The chief objection raised against
my explanation was that in many cases these phonetic
changes could not possibly be said to facilitate pro-
nunciation. In Grimm's Law, for instance, to put th
for t could not be considered an alleviation, for to
many people the pronunciation of th is by no means
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